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TO THE STUDENTS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
“MEDICAL COLLEGE 


BY F. CORNWALL, M. D. 


THE question arises in my mind what has been the motive 
that has prompted each of you to select this school—the eclec- 
tic—through *which to educate yourself. Some of you 
have prejudices against allopathy, knowing its record of 
therapeutical blunders and failures. Some of you have made 
your selection because of the known liberality of our tenets 


and customs. Others have drifted h-re by accident not hav- . 


ing strong preferences or prejudices. 

“We would have you understand that it is no fancied kriaibia 
we have to uphold, or imaginary wrongs to redress. Our 
school of medicine is an evolut:on of this practical nineteenth 
century—a special creation of this age, and we have our work 
to perform. Hence we make no excuse for our existence. We 
are free-thinkers in medicine, our special object being and 


having been the development of a rational and superior 


therapeutics. We recognize no laws in therapeutics only as 
they may coincide with the demonstrated results. Our 
methods have been empirical, hence free from the fallacies of 
the hobby-riders such as the followers of the Hahnemann have 


*Extract from an address at the opening of the winter term of Cali- 
fornia Medical College. 
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been barnacled by. We have been the constant and ardent 
student of all systems, seeking what they produced in this 
line worth preserving or practicing. The fantasies and ex- 
tremes of these systems we have endeavored to avoid, our | 
fanaticism being superior results in practice. Allopathy in 
her might and arrogance said: ‘‘Thou fools ‘to have opinions 
different from ours!” And settled the question thus: Homeop- 
athy, ardent and sanguine, followed in the footsteps of her 
originator, but in all her investigations made the mistake of 
having for a guide in attempting to establish facts a precon- 

ceived theory—similia. By this method the judgment of 
her devotees became warped, and the finer Bit FS “of exact 
truth were not accomplished. Allopathy has given way 
grulgingly, her pet notionsand theories being for eed by public 
opinion rather than reason. Her-cruel treatment of febrile 
disease by mercurials, venesection, and the absence of light 
and water are things of the past, but the reformation never 
took place from within, but from without by public opinion. 

Eclecticism, was this public opinion in America, made up, as it 
was, of men who refused to sink into the ruts and routines of 
the profession of the day, but sawin them anabuse. They had 
the perceptiveness and foresight to recognize the unnatural- 


_ ness of these crude procedures, and, taking their lessons from 


nature around them, built upon them a system. . Crude it was 
at first, but it embodied the fundamental truths taught by the 
profession to-day. The ancient ideas of disease had clung to 
the profession, that it was an entity—an evil which must 


be expelled, and for which the most powerful and dire agen- 
cies were to be employed. It was believed that the blood 


mostly contained this poison, and as a consequence the greater 


part of it was to be got rid of. The patient was to be denied 


all vitalizing agencies, such as food, sunlight, and water, so 
that the blood would be weakened of its heating or fever-pro- 
ducing elements. 

It may seem unreasonable to you that the educated por- 
tion of the medical profession should have, at so late a day as 
fifty years ago, been guilty of the belief in.a theory so errone- 
ous, and a practice so gross, but when we compare the status 
of medicine with theology and other branches of science and 
the arts and industries of that period, the wonder ceases. 
From a reverence for authority ind an indisposition to think 
for themselves, the professions in general were held back be- 
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hind the age in which they lived, and the teachers were loth 
to contradict what they had asserted. “None so blind as 
those who will not see.” | 

Public sentiment against this kind of practice was the 
birth of eclecticism. The conservative element of the pro- 
fession adhered to their ancient methods and theories, and 
the narrow-minded and non-progressive defended them with 
a firmness worthy of a better cause. Allopathy has long 
since ceased to believe in her false theories, and has aban- — 
doned in a méasure her cruel methods of practice. Her gre it 
impediments to progress have been reverence for authority and 
the cowardice of her devotees, they not daring to differ fro 
them. Her great energies have been exercised in trying to es- 
tablish exact knowledge of the nature of disease and inethods 
of diagnosis. They have done commendable work establishing 
the natureand history of organic diseases, but symptomatol.gy 
they are disposed to ignore. If they, by physical diagnosis, 
discover a tubercle in the lung, they cry consumption, and you 
must die. In those complex conditions which originate from 
functional disorders where empiricism has done so much to de- 
velop remedies to mitigate, allopathy has been lacking. The 
careful and industrious student of symptoms has been, and 
always will be the successful practitioner, let him be called 
quack, empiric, or whatever. The physician who educates 
his senses so that he can estimate the tenacity to life of which 
his patient is the possessor, may excel, as a prognosticator, the 
one who is skilled in pathology and physical diagnosis; one 
person will stand a given amount of disease much longer 
than another. Some constitutions seem to be constructed 
like the “wonderful one-horse shay,” and surprisingly with- 
stand the opp» sing forces of nature that tend to dissolution, 
while others, appearing fair tothe unskilled observer, may be 
destined to early decay. To be learned in physical diagnosis 
or pathology will never assist, or enable us to discern the ob- 
scure psychological states of our patients. We may look at 
the tongue, examine the urine, palpate, percuss, and auscultate, 
and yet discover nothing to lead us to the suspicion that our 
patient is in great mental distress. His emotions may be 
wrought upon to such an extent that suicide is contemplated, 
and yet there is no scientific way of measuring the condition, 
and no chemical antidote for it. The physician to be suc- 
cessful must cultivate a knowledge of something besides the 
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exact sciences that have to do with medicine. The cultiva- 
tion of a tact and intuition the characteristic of the female 
is of the greatest utility in the every-day life of a physician. 
And let me here say to you what Dr. Oliver Wendall Holmes 
said to the student of Harvard :— 

“T have often wished that disease could be hunted by its pro- 
fessional antagonists in couples—a doctor and a doctor’s quick- 
witted wife making a joint visit, and attacking the patient— 
I mean the patient’s malady, of course—with their united 
capacities; for | am quite sure that there is a natural clair- 
voyance in a woman which would make her as much the su- 
perior of man in some particulars of diagnosis as she certainly 
is in distinguishing shades of color. Many a suicide would 
have been prevented if the doctor's wife had visited the vic- 
tim the day before it happened. She would have seen in 
the merchant's face his impending bankruptcy while her stu-_ 
pid husband was prescribing for his dyspepsia and indorsing 
his note. She would recognize the lovelorn maiden by an 
ill-adjusted ribbon, a line in the features, a droop in the atti- 
tude, a tone in the voice, which mean nothing to him; and 
so the brook must be dragged to-morrow. The dual ar- 
rangement of which he had spoken was, he supposed, im- 
practicable; but a woman’s advice, he suspected, often deter- 
mined her husband’s prescription. Instead of a curtain-lect- 
ure on his own failings, he gets a clinical lecture. On the 
puzzling case, it may be, of a neighbor suffering from the 
complaint known to village nosology as ‘a complication 
of diseases,’ which her keen eyes see into as much better 
than his as they would through the eye of a small-sized © 
needle, she will find the right end of a case to get hold. of, 
and take the snarls out as she would out of a skein of thread 
or a ball of worsted, which he would speedily have reduced 
to a hopeless tangle.” | 

A very fitting tribute to the sex. And yet women are 
not considered capable, by that great center of learning, 
Harvard, of becoming physicians. Verily reforms do not 
take place i in high places. I have often remarked that the 
nature of society affairs should be reversed, so far as natural 
capability is concerned—the woman being physician and the 
man the musician. There are many of the subtleties of life 
which the very reflective man never perceives or conceives. 
The woman, full of sensibilities and sympathies, by an intui- 
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tion, which may be called a genius, divines these intricacies. 
In other words, she is an expert empiricist. 

But I have wandered from my subject. In the study of 
pathology, eclectic investigators have always an eye single to 
the therapeutical agent that may be brought to bear to 
modify or cure. The saying, “Necessity gives rise to inven- 
tion,”’ applies tu eclecticism. Without prestige in any com- 
munity her physicians were compelled to establish themselves 
by their superior success. Theirlabor was to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. Greatly devoid of written authorities 
they were thrown upon their own rescources, and their in- 
ventiveness and finer reasoning powers were taxed to their 

utmost. ‘They were their own authority. 

Eclectic physicians to-day are resus the reward of this 
investigation, and the consequence is @ superior materia 
medica. Much has been brought forward that has proven of 
little value, or worthless, but many very choice remedial 
avents remain. The whole medical profession has reaped 
the benefit of these labors, but those outside of our own 
school are loth to give us credit. A dozen of the leading 
pharmacists of the United States were educated in our 


school, among which, in Cincinnati, may be named the 


Merrills, Thorp and Lloyd, T. T. A. Grieve; in St. Louis, 
the Merrills: Keith of Philadelphia; Garrison of Chicago, and 
Davis of the firm of Par ke, Davis & Co., Detroit, ete. The 
resinoids such as Podophyllin and fluid extracts were our 


creation, the Merriils in Cincinnati being foremost in promul- . 


gating their superior merits. - 

{ am proud of the name of eclecticism! J am proud of 
the freedom of thought that is the spirit of our school! 
Whatever of presecution is our lot on account of our asser- 
tions of independence, | am glad to have the honor of bear- 
ing. The man who shrinks from the ostracisms, from “regu- 
lar’ ranks, is morally too weak to be in our ranks, [ 


should be sorry should a student ever graduate from this in- | 


stitution who will disown the school of! medicine to which he 
belongs. 
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OUR DEER HUNT. 


Mr Epiror: It has always been the custom to print in a 
medical journal that which is purely medical, and of the 
most scientific tendency. I often thought it would be a 
pleasure to read of incidents connected with a medical man’s 
life outside of medical practice. How realily you or I would 


~ read of a hunting excursion where Professor Jay or Professor 


Davis, of Chicago, were the principal figures! Or if Professor 
Whitford would write his owl story, there would not be a 
Bennett man in all the land but what would be pleased. I 
send you this article for publicatiorl. It has no pretentions 
of being an effort; it is only taken from a memorandum which 
I kept on our late hunt. You will remember me as one of 
the party who killed all the deer, and thereby kept the camp 
from starvation. 


Tt is understood in the medical profession, and in others, 
that a man to do a great good must make good use of his 
time; but here the question would naturally arise, How shall 
we do this? Qne of the most successful lawyers in our city 
closes up his office every Saturday, and does not enter it 
again until the following Monday. He has learned by ex- 
perience that his health demands this brief vacation, and by 
it too he could accomplish more. I have several friends who 
occupy one hour each day in athletic sports, and it is won- 
derful what bulk their limbs attain, and how hard and 
springy their bodies hecome. This diversion invigorates both 
mind and body. Having talked with most of them, they 
unanimously assert that they can realize more in their pro- 
fessions while following such a course. Our respected editor 
of the CALIFORNIA MEDICAL JOURNAL and myself often fre- 
quent the hills only a few miles away. We carry a heavy 
Winchester over our shoulders and do considerable tramping. 
We kill nothing of importance, but we feel greatly benefited. 
By walking, running, boxing, swimming, dumb-bell exercises, 
etc., any city man has every advantage to keep his body in 
the most superb physical condition—if he does not, he should 
be generally looked upon asa thing of contempt. Though 
good health is always conducive to a good mind, yet the 
mind has of itself an innate construction which nveds more 
than the transitory diversion of the muscle. Such at least 
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was the logic of your medical editor, and, as he is a very elo- 
quent man, I was soon caused to be of the same mind, .and 
only a short time elapsed before Doctor Keating, of Monterey, 
through some mysterious influence, wrote to us, saying, “ All 
you need bring is one blanket apiece and a gun; we can 
procure provisions here and also farther down the coast.” 
So we started out to take a vacation. We departed for the 
wildest and almost inaccessible part of the Coast Range 

Monterey, as many of our readers know, is one of the old- 
est towns in Califurnia. Here we remained over night. 
‘Two of the most interesting features of this town are.the 
palatial hotel, Del Monté, surrounded by a magnificent grove, 
and the “Grove” on the ocean beach, which is the resort of 
hundreds during the summer. Monterey has many adobe 
~ houses, and will have for years to come. It will be a long 
" time before it takes on anything else but the old worn 
appearance that it now possesses. The old inhabitants are 
s itisfi‘d. Whale fishing is there carried on quite extensively. 
A crew Is always on hand to push out when the famous spout 
is seen. 

Doctor C. during the night hurled many impressive adjec- 
tives at the innocent mosquitoes. His enthusiastic eulogies 
on the above-mentioned species prevented sleep. On ‘the 
following day we were up bright and: early, with guns, 
blankets, and provisions, and adorned in three of the o!dest 
suits of clothes. These clothes have a wonderful effect on a 
professional man, at least on our editor (Doctor Cornwall), 
and our friend Doctor Keating, of Monterey. By a one hour's 
application of such garments, all of the dignity of the doctor 
faded away, and in its stead was a frisky, mirthful, and airy 
disposition. Their formidable appearance would throw a 
mild shade over an Arizona cow boy, and they said that a 
California lion or grizzly had better not stray | in their vicin- 
ity. 

The twenty or twenty-five miles down the mm that we 
traveled by wagon were not at all unpleasant. Though 
the day was extremel y warm, we were constantly in sight of 
the ocean and enjoyed its refreshing breezes. Only a short 
distance from Monterey, upon an elevation, we were enabled 


to see the bays of Monterey and Carmello. Also near by 


was the old mission, a church which was built by the old 


Jesuits over 100 years ago. Farther on, the famous Point 
Lobos towered high above the ocean. 


| 
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I might say here that this coast road is as irregular as 
one could imagine. The windings, the ups and ‘owns, 
were constant; also were the cliffs of great height near our 
road. These cliffs possessed the most formidable appearance, 
caused by huge bowlders on thc ir almost vertical sides, which 
did not seem to possess a very solid foundation, and this 
caused Doctor C. to make comments. He thought if a few 
hundred bowlders should let loose and approach our party, 
it would be safe to cast ourselves into the ocean, but Doctor 
K. thought that the concussion which these rocks might 
produce would be the source of great danger. One can 
scarcely imagine a more ludicrous situation than a number 
of men connivering around large masses of stone that, in 
their descent, they can only finally escape from by submerg- 
ing themselves in the ocean. Doctor K. and myself imag- 

- ined Doctor C., who rode in the front seat, as the actor in 
this pei formance, and ourselves the spectators... We smiled 
audibly for some time on our journey. 

Only a short distance from the shore, on our way, are a 
number of rocks, which are the homes of a great many seals. 
I cannot imagine a better description of their cry than calling 
it a combination of a grunt and a roar, and a few hundred 
of them together make a most terrific noise. They can make 
considerable speed over the rocks with their fins, and 
through the water they leave a path of foam behind, SO 
great is their speed. They subsist entirely on fish, of which 
they kill an incredible number. About twelve miles from 

t Monterey, on the road, is a rich coal mine. It was 
developed at a time; roads, tunnels, bridges, and a wharf 
were built, but, by some mismanagement, the work was 
stopped. 
| do not know whether Doctor ©. and Mr. Bixby, our 
escort, considered Doctor K. and myself as demented indi- 
viduals or not. However, they informed us that hills of 
the same slope were steeper up the mountain than from it, 
and the stream of water which flowed along the side of 
the mountain flowed up instead of down. We also saw a 
very large fish in the ocean. Doctor C. told us it was a 
mermaid, but Doctor K. thought it a cod. Of course 
Doctor K. and myself felt hurt that any one should place - 
so little credit to our knowledge of philosophy and nat- 
ural science, and when Doctor C. began to eulogize the 
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beauty of the beach, the silvery spray manteling the craggy 
rocks, the horizon meeting the wave, etc., Doctor K. thought 
it wasfunny. Doctor C. endeavored to entertain the com- 


pany by a very funny story. He reached the climax—he 


alone laughed. | 


We arrived at Rocky Creek about 1 P.M. This is a cool, 
running stream coming from the mountains, and shortly 
emptying into the ocean. We rested our horses here, and 
refreshed ourselves with a water-melon. The. doctors 
stationed themselves on rocks in the center of the stream 
by a few trees, and, after reaching the exterior of each 
piece of water-melon, would cast it at a huge bowlder down 
‘the stream. This was a pleasant exercise, and it did no 
harm. It was grat pleasure in observing men who had 
always possessed considerable dignity, so transferred in their 
dispositions as to be free and boy-like. For the time they 
were oblivious to all save their surroundings and water- 
melon. Having demolished, as they say in Boston, this 
aqueous vegetable, we began to ascend a steep hill before 
us. Arriving at the summit, we could see a deep gulch 
(Bixby’s Gulch) leading from the ocean eastward between 
the mountains. A good road was on one side, which led to 
the ocean, where the p:oprietors of the gulch are about to 


build a wharf. Mr. Bixby, who acted as our escort, as_ 


I afterwards learned came into this part of the country 
about ten years ago, and, from the immense quantity of tan- 
bark that could be had, he took up several hundred acres of 
this land. He built. miles of the coast road, also spent sev- 


eral thousand dollars in making a road along the side of the 


mountain, and, though now an old gentleman of seventy, 
there are a great many chances of his making a fortune in 


his mountain retreat. This gulch is about twenty miles 


south from Monterey, about five or six miles in length, and 
well timbered with choice tan-bark trees. 

After traveling up the gulch a short way we came to Mr. 
Bixby’s grocery store, and here we stopped to take in pro- 
visions. I took a stroll outside, and, when I returned, found 
Doctor K. packing away bacon and other luxuries. Doctor 
C. had both shoes off, driving nails in their soles. Standing 
by and giving friendly advice was Mr. Pierce, who I learned 
was to pack us over the mountains next day, and afterwards 
proved to be of friendly assistance to our party. Our 
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journey for that day was to end at the Bixby’s farm-house, 
which was about two miles from this grocery store, at 
least the habitants said so. It was then about3 P.M. Our 
wagon was heavily loaded, requiring at least two of us to 
walk up the mountain close by. We thought Doctor K. 
had better remain in the wagon, protect the guns, and pre- 
vent bears from stealing our bacon. This office he filled to 
the letter. He never left his seat or expressed the least dis- 
satisfaction. Doctor C. and I started ahead of the 
wagon, and did not see it again until the end of the 
journey. 

That was a hot ride up that mountain road. We 
never complained. I only heard Doctor C. murmur “ two: 
miles,” and, upon his repeating it at short ‘intervals with a 
sardonic expression on his face, I naturally inquired the 
cause. He answered, “'‘I'wo miles, we have walked that 
two miles at least six times over.’ It was now well ad- 
vanced in the day, and it did really appear as though we 
had traveled six times the distance, but only a few minutes 
elapsed before we saw a settlement (two houses). We 
jumped the fence. I hastily introduced my friend toa lady 
at the door, by his professional title. I saw at once I had 
made a mistake, because he had every appearance else than 
that of adoctor. The extreme heat and exercise caused all of 
the blood in his body to ascend to his face. The lady thought 
we were imposing on her, but, after washing, and brushing 


our clothes, we presented a more respectable appearance. 


Shortly after, Mr. Pierce arrived and smilingly inquired 
how we liked our little exercise. Doctor C. replied that he 
considered the distance up the mountain overestimated; 
that it was no more than a half hour’s walk'for us. Mr. 
Pierce looked at us and said nothing. I knew the doctor 
had grossly prevaricated for I heard him afterward trying 
to make a wager with Doctor K. that the journey up the 
mountain was at least fifteen miles. That night we lodged 
at the farm-house, and the next morning we made prepa- 
rations to travel seven or eight miles over the mountain to 
our hunting-grounds. As Mr. Pierce had only three horses 
there were only enough to carry our camping utensils, so we 
walked. Having with us a sketch of the trail, we started 
ahead with all the confidence of making a speedy and pleas- 


ant trip, and, as we might meet something on the way, 
_ each one carried his gun. 
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Asis the custom with old hunters, we lost the trail while 
on the top of the highest hill, but, fortunately, within an 
hour we again found it. At this time the sun was well 
up, and towards the east we could see a deep gulch, which 
was bounded on all sides by mountains. It had the appear- 
ance of a chasm’ with no egress, and the only entrance 
that could be made was more by sliding down than walk- 
ing. How the horses ever came down that trail is yet a 
mystery to me. As we descended the mountain, a stream 
of water could be heard; finally it was reached, and proved 
to be clear and cold. The horses had now slid down the 
hill, and, after a walk of a mile along the side of the 
mountain, we reached our camp. Some one had built a 
cabin by splitting boards out of redwood, but this was 
the only sign of civilization; all else was the work of 
nature. 

Our camping-grounds were smooth and shaded by high 
redwoods; a smal] river was only ten yards away. A high 
mountain towered up to the north and another to the south. 
Here we were to stay at least one week and derive what 
pleasure we could with our Winchesters, the camp-fire, and 
incidents of interest, while scaling the rugged mountains. 

Certain facts were discovered after reaching that camp; 
by Doctor C., that the various gallons of water drank dur- 
ing the day made exit through the skin, and that his appe- 
tite was insatiable; by Doctor K.., that the flies did not 
blow, and what Pierce called five miles he called twenty ; 
by your humble servant, that these were the highest mount- 
ains he had ever seen, and that never before had he beheld 
such a paradise in a wilderness. D. D. C. 

(Concluded in next number ) 


A SORRY REFERENCE. 


BY PRACTITIONER. 


I HAVE been informed that during the past summer a cru- 
sade has been organized and carried on against the United 
States Medical College of the city of New York, in which 
both allopaths and homeopaths have joined. The institution 
being an eclectic enterprise, it has received sympathy from 
eclectics throughout the land, for it has been generally be- 
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lieved that it was a worthy college, and was being persecuted 
solely on account of its independent and liberal course. 

The writer has viewed the subject in this light, and would 
have been glad to herald every triumph which its friends 
could record. ‘But such a wet blanket has recently been 
spread over our warm regards as to very much lessen their 
temperature. Recently some very annoying facts have stared 
us in the face, and'as an honest chronicler of events in the 
medical wor!d, we feel it our duty to call attention to them, 
though it must be confessed we do it with sentiments of 
humiliation and regret. — 

Whe. the dean of a medical college so far prostitutes his 
high calling as to indorse for advertising purposes, or indeed 
any purpose for that matter, a proprietary medicine, his 
friends must be very firmly attached if they do not desert 
him in disgust shortly afterward. Kclecticism means liberal- 
ity, but liberality ceases tobe a virtue when it debases itself 
to a level with the misrepresentation and fraud involved in 
the patent medicine traffic or any other questionable means 
of gulling the public. The great mass of eclectic physicians 
possess a higher sentiment than this, and are in no temper to 
meet such a demonstration kindly. If eclectics cannot 
elevate the standing of the profession, let them not seek to 
degrade it. If there is no good to be accomplished, let them 
haul down the flag and cease their identity rather than seek 
to get down in the mire, thus inviting to the branch they 
represent every ill-timed remark that may arise from other 
factions. 

A number of newspapers at the present writing contain 
copies of a eulogistic letter from R. A. Gunn, M. D., dean of 
the United States Medical College, editor of the Medical 
Tribune, etc., commending in highest terms one of the most 
notorious! y haw ked patent nostrums of the time, and one 
pe which enough money has probably been wasted to pay 

a large share of the nation’s public debt. First come preach- 
ers, then clairvoyants, then, to cap the climax, the dean of 
an eclectic medical college adds his eminent testimony to the 
efficiency of Warner’s Safe Cure. 

I am not gifted with prophecy, but [ can predict the 
future of a college presided over by such a dean. Little 
wonder if allopaths and homeopaths conspire to wipe it out. 
Greater wonder if decent eclectics lend it their countenance 
and aid. 
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_ When, at this rate, I ask, will eclecticism becom» popular 
in the Atlantic States? No one need be surprised that it is 


going to the dogs there as rapidly as time can travel, with 


such a representation following in the wake of the filthy 
Buchanan and questionable Paine. 


PERITONITIS FOLLOWING UNUSUALLY 
HEARTY MEALS.. 


BY DR. W. S. CLARK, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. M., aged sixteen years, Sunday, September 9, 1883, 
ate for breakfast three hard boiled eggs, for dinner, six ears 
of corn, and ate avery fair meal for tea. Did not feel any in- 
convenience the next day. Tuesday, September 11th, was 


taken with a violent pain in the b »wels while at the post-office, 


-was carried home, and a messenger dispatched forme. On my 


arrival found him suffering from acute peritonitis. Ordered . 


for an externa! application, a bean poultic», hot as could be 


borne, to be changed every half hour. Internally, gave as 


follows:— _ 
Veratrum vir. tinct., TIX. 
Aconite tinct., TI 
Opium tinct., 
-Asclepias tub. tinct., 
Aqua, ac 


Sig.—A. d+ssert spoonful every three hours, the second dose 
in an hour after the first. 

September 12th, patient easier, inflammatory action con- 
trolled, discontinued external treatment, and allowed but a few 


‘dosesof medicine to begiven. Allowed cold, or ice water, a little - 


only at atime, to quench the great thirst. Found bowels some- 
what disturbed, and, fearing trouble from what he had eaten 
the previous Sunday, ordered an enema (BR molasses, 
olive oil, 44 3j, warm water, 3viij) to be thrown up the bow- 
els and kept up by a napkin for ten minutes, and to be re- 
peated in a half hour if no movement was produced. _ 

In the evening word came to my office that the patient 


was vomiting. I called at once and found my apprehensions — | 


were not without foundation. As he kept on vomiting at 
short intervals we could not keep anything 01 his stomach 
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to counteract the vomiting. Gave ice water to help thirst and 
smal] pieces of ice in mouth. He continue vomiting sterco- 
raceous matter up to September 23d, and on that day, as well 
as some previous days, he vomited corn and egg, and purged 
corn and egg, which was fourteen days after taking those 
articles as diet. 

And on September 24th, by persevering with our enemas, 
and inplving the bean poultices occasionally when the in- 
flammatory action would make its appearance, and giving 
him beef tea per rectum several times a day to keep his 
strength up, we accomplished the grand object, and got a free 
movement of his bowels. The next day he was on a fair way 
to recovery. 

[The question arises in my mind whether the excessive 
amount of aliment taken caused the peritonitis, or whether 


the ravenous appetite was simply a prodromal symptom of 
the attack.—ED. | 


TAPEWORM. 
BY H. T. WEBSTER, M. D. 


A TAPEWORM can hardly in a strict sense be considered 
an individual. Properly it consists of a propagating or bud- 
ding zooid (the head) and its progeny of sections or joints 
arranged in a strobile, or string, each of which represents a 
successive stage of development toward maturity. 

The natural history of tapeworm is interesting, instructive, 
and of practical account to the physician. The creature 
represents one phase.of the development of the species—one 
of the alternations ofgeneration through which parasites of | 
this kind pass. The cestoid worms, to which class tape- . 
worms belong, are in reality compound animals. Their 
nutrition is obtained from the contents of the digestive 
canal, obtained by means of endosmosis, there being no 
alimentary canal in their organization. Nourishment per- 
meates the cellular tissue of which their structure is com- 
posed, without the aid of blood-vessels, though a simple sys- 
tem of vessels affords passage to a watery fluid supposed to 


_be concerned in nutritive processes. No well-defined nerv- 


ous system has been found to exist in them. The head or 
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first joint is supplied with several suckers—four in number 
in the common tzenia—which, aided by a double row of hooks 
surrounding the proleoscis, enable it to secure and maintain 
a firm hold upon the mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal. 

If seen in its earliest stage of development as a sectional 
parasite, its appearance will present a striking contrast to 
' that when examined later. It now consists only of the head 
or first joint, supplied with suckers and hooks for attach- 
ment, and is only a few lines in length. ‘Soon, however, it 
begins to imbibe nourishment, elongates, and the elongated 
portion or neck becomes transversely grooved, marking the 
budding of future sections or joints, which become more pro- 
nouncedly individualized as they are moved farther alon 
by the continual process of budding above. Each of these, 
as it progresses in development, becomes supplied with both 
male and female organs of generation, and produces a great 
number of fertilized eggs, in the interior of which are formed 
_larvee, ready to escape and become active agents so soon as 
the removal of the tough, fibrous envelopes: or shells which 
inclose them is accomplished. ‘They are minute creatures, 
each supplied with six boring hooks, whence they are termed 
‘six-hooked embryos,” and are enabled to permeate animal 
tissues with remarkable facility when liberated under fav- 


orable circumstances. Moisture enables these creatures to 


exist for a considerable time in the embryo state. 


When probably twenty feet, more or less, of sections have © 


been formed, the oldest, or those first budded, become matured 

and fall off from the strobile to pass away with the feces. 

Often five or six of these are discharged at a time, for the 

rate of increase is rapid. Sometimes several feet of links 
are discharged at once. 

What relation do the larvae of these joints bear to the 
adult tapeworm? Let us see. -Their liberation seems to 
depend upon the solvent action of the gastric Juices of some 
other animal; for instance, a tapeworm joint may undergo 
disintegration and its ova become scattered upon the food of 
swine or other animals, or the entire section may be intro- 
duced into the stomach of some creature. Here the cover- 
ings of the larvee become dissolved, and instinct prompts 
them to perforate the walls of the digestive cavity, and em1- 
grate into the soft tissues. Arriving at favorable locations, 
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another change occurs; the hooks disappear and the larvee 
are transformed into cyst-worms, which are identical with 
the first jomt or budding section of the tapeworm. The 
larva of the common tapeworm develops into the cysticercus 
cellulose. ‘The most usual habitat of this species is the 
muscular tissue of the pig, and when pork is thus infested 
it is said to be “‘measly.”” Suppose such pork be eaten when 
not cooked thoroughly enough to destroy the cysticerci 
imbedied in it, these, when liberated, attach themselves to 
the intestinal canal of the unfortunate individual, and be- 
come budding propagators of hermaphrodite colonies, the 
heads of adult tapeworms. 

An urgent corollary to such facts is that partakers of raw 
pork should mend their ways. It is a question whether 
pork should be eaten at all, and a certain fact that it should 
be well cooked beforehand at least. Bologna sausage and 
all other forms of half-raw pork should be regarded with 
grave suspicion. It would be a source of satisfaction, and 
do away with all fears, to know that it was well done before 
eating. 

But the ova may be introduced into the human stomach, 
and in such a ease the result is lable to be much more se- 
rious than that following the attachment of the cysticercus, 
for the larvze are then liberated to disperse through the tis-_ 
sues, giving rise by their presence and further development 
to many unpleasant complications. The presence of the ova 


inthe human stomach may be accounted for in several ways. 


It may result from the disintegration of the capsule of a 

section within the intestinal canal, or the eggs may. 
escape through a genital pore from pressure, though Cob- 
bold asserts that the liberation of the larve, in such instances, 
does not occur unless the ova are in the stomach at the time, 
or reach there by regurgitation. The most common manner 
by which they are introduced is with the aliment. ‘Our 
neighbors,” says Dr. Cobbold, who devour choice salads also 
run a certain amount of risk. The vegetables may be 
manured with night soil containing myriads of tapeworm 
eggs, or they may be watered with fluid into which these | 
eggs have been cast. In such cases one or more tapeworm 
ova may be transferred to our digestive organs, unless the 
vegetables are carefully washed before they appear on the 
table. In the same way one perceives how fallen fruits, all 
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sorts of edible plants, as well as pond, canal, or river water 
procured from the neighborhood of human habitations, are 
liable to harbor the embryos, capable of gaining entrance to 
our bodies. It thus becomes evident how one individual 
suffering from tapeworms may infect a whole neighborhood, 
rendering the swine measly, these animals in their turn 
spreading the disease far and wide. 

_ The danger in swallowing the cysticercus imbedded in 
measly pork is much less than that attending the ingestion 
of the ova. The adult tapeworm is necessarily confined to 
the intestinal canal for its habitat, and whatever disturb- 
ance aside from its influence upon alimentation it may pro- 
voke, must be purely sympathetic, but the larvee may pen- 
etrate vital parts, as certain portions of the brain, causing 
mysterious death. Or they may so invade certain nerve 
centers as to originate epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, and other 
convulsive diseases or mania. Sometimes they penetrate 
the tissues of the eye and develop into cysticerci there. 
Nearly al] parts of the body may be subject to their i inva- 
sion. ° 

Of anima's infested by tapeworms many of both carniv- 
erous and herbiverous species of the mammalia, as well as 
birds and fishes, have been named by investigators upon this 
subject. 

The removal of a tapeworm is not a simple matter. The 
majority of teniafuge agents fail oftener than they succeed. 
We may still look to the future of medicine for an eminently 
successful agent of this class. However this assertion is 
made with some reserve; a remedy noticed in the Journal 
a year ago, consisting of chloroform and sweet milk, is still 
on trial. I have not had occasion to employ it, but have © 
heard several favorable reports from it. Will some of our 
readers who have used it send us reports for publication ? 


TECHNICALITIES. 
BY J. M. YOUNG, STUDENT OF MEDICINE CAL. MED. COLLEGE. 


WE object to the substitution of non-technical for technical 
terms in medicine as calculated to mislead. The older writ- 


ers saw this error, that we are all apt to fall into, and crystal- 
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lized their nomenélature and ideas for the use of posterity by 
writing in the Latin language. 

It is sometimes painful, but usually ludicrous, to listen to the 
indiscriminate use of sounding words by the illiterate in medi- 
cine. ‘'o be compelled to receive such words as “homeopathic,” 
“allopathic,” “bilious,” “‘vaso-motor,” and a host of others, in 
common conversation without any respect for their relevancy 
or their inherent meaning, is an insult to an educated man, 
and an injustice to a qualified physician. 

‘“Doetor,” said one physician to another not long ago, 
‘““you believe somewhat in homeopathy?” ‘Yes sir;” was 
the answer. “ Well, now I am just the other way, for I 
always give large doses.” The gentleman either did not 
know or had forgotten that the size of a dose of medicine has 
absolutely nothing tu do with'its homeopathicity to a disease. 

How: often do we hear a physician saying he gave “ Mr. 
a good allopathic dose of ’ when he simply means 
he prescribed a large dose of the medicine. 

Of all the words in the English language that have been 
used to cover up the want of specific ‘knowledge, the word 
“bilious ”” is the most abused. Well has Dunglison expressed — 
it when he said it was “ often used without any definite ideas 
as regards the bile being attached to it.” We have seen it 

supplant chlorosis, leuczemia, icterus, peri-hepatitis, and even 
ita, in the nfouths of careless, reckless, or incompetent 
diagnosticians, and have been moved to respect the elastic 
qualities of the expression by such wholesale employment. 
Given a simple gastritis, where the patient ejects a little green- 
ish colored matter, a natural and normal consequence of 
nearly all antiperistaltic actions of the intestines, and the phy- 
sician satisfies the patient, and renders himself a laughing- 
stock for his brother practitioners by pronouncing the magic 
name “ bilious.” 

The question that naturally arises in the minds of all 
thinking men is, “Can such tyros be eclectics?” If there is 
anything in a name, then surely it is the duty of all who call 
themselves eclectics to ‘‘ choose the best;”” but how can they 
‘choose the best ’ when they do not know even the worst 
very thoroughly? How can eclecticism reach its proper plane 
as a great school if its disciples render themselves and their 


Alma Mater to the derision of the thoughtful educated physi- 


cian of opposite views? 
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It is not sufficient that we be hobbyists, or that we point 
to the triumphs of the past. We live in the present, and, no 
matter what we have done, the test of our ability will be in 
the achievements of the present. One of the able editors of 
this journal pertinently referred to our school as “the great 
medical camping-ground of the future.” It remains with us 
that we prove him no false prophet. 


THE MortTALity REFERABLE TO ALCOHOL.—The Brit. 
Med. Journal says: At the end of a long and carefully pre- 
pared report recently drawn up by a committee of the Har- 
veian Society, it is concluded that there is, upon the whole, 
reason to think that, in the metropolis, the mortality among 
any considerable group of intemperate persons will differ 
from that generally prevailing among adults in the follow- 
ing important particulars, viz., a fourfold increase in the 
deaths from diseases of the liver and chylopoétic viscera; a 
twofold increase in the deaths from disease of the kidneys; 
a decrease of half as much again in those from heart disease; 
a marked increase in those from pneumonia and pleurisy; a 
considerable increase, and an earlier occurrence of those 
from disease of the central nervous system; a marked de- 
crease in those from bronchitis, asthma, emphysema, and 
congestion of the lungs ; a decrease nearly as great in those 
from phthisis, and a later occurrence, or at least termina- 
tion of the disease; a very large decrease in those from old 
age, with an increase in those referred to atrophy, debility, 
etc., and the addition of a considerable group referred to in 
general terms to alcoholism or chronic alcoholism, or result- 
ing from accidents. 
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Good-Bye Old Year.—The pressure of current events 
remind us that the old year is passing rapidly toward its 
closing, that we are nearing the point where we shall leave 
behind the disappointments and triumphs, the joys and sor- 
rows of the old, and enter with sanguine hearts into the 
opening of the new. | 

But before we bid adieu to past experiences, would it not 


be well to take a retrospective glance along the path passed 
over in the last twelve months, and note if it has taught any 
lesson that a re-study may not more fully impress upon the 
mind. The lessons of the past are valuable, as their true 
significance is fully grasped—their impress duly graven upon 
the memory.. | 

The sins of the physician may have been many and both 
those of omission and commission. Possibly he has played 
into the hands of the undertaker, by an inj udicious use of 
drugs, or he may have failed to employ them at the proper 
time. Such sins are none the more excusable if committed 
— ignorance, for the limits of his calling demand that 
he be diligent in well doing. Mayhap he has been neglectful 
and allowed a paying and influential patron to go over to 
some less worthy but more attentive practitioner. Perhaps 
he has permitted an unruly tongue to go unbridled, and thus 
raised up enemies where he ought to have had friends. 
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Again he may have been reckless and wronged himself by 
wasting valuable time that should have been spent in self- 
culture, at idle gossipings and loungings. Or he may have 
been too lenient and taxed the rich too lightly, or too exor- 
bitant and oppressed the poor. All these and many more 
are liable to be among the failings of the medical man, the 
avoidance of which would be a commendable move in the 
year to come. 

Of private experiences the editors have little to relate. 
The CALIFORNIA MEDICAL JOURNAL has absorbed their care. 
Its ups and downs have been principally downs. Recompense 
has consisted chiefly of trials and tribulations, much labor 
without pay, many curses and few thanks. Lucky have 
they deemed it if, when the treasury was exhausted and the 
stern visage of the printer nigh, they possessed the adroitness 
to dodge around a corner unobserved. Nor has the usual 
experience with the irate contributor, who is mad if you do 
and mad if you don’t, been denied them—as though editors 
who could not always present their own pet effusions un- 


tarnished to the world would be capable of reading proof so 


well as to straighten all other crookedness, 

As for contributors in the main, we have mentally resolved 
that when we all meetin that great hereafter, where all good 
doctors go, we shall have a kindly hand-clasp, and word of 
thanks for each—poor pay perhaps, but all we have to offer 
—for their able efforts in our behalf. And we are confident 
that we shall have enough to go around and some to spare 


for those in the coming year, for the list is not a long one, — 


worthy though it be. 

Why recount our trials with an obd urate profession ? 
More than once they have ended in the mental resolve, Go 
to—well write our own communications. And the reader 
will observe upon looking over the original communication 
department that few journals have been issued not contain- 
ing a “communication ’ from one of ye humble servants. 
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“Washy” some of these may be, and without doubt are, for 
who could expect an editor after cavorting around through 
ten or twenty pages of editorial to settle down to the prepa- 
ration of a formal, studied article successfully ? 

Not last or least among the reminiscences of the year is 
recollection of the protracted tussle we have sustained with 
impecuniosity. And wedeem it no disgrace to our manhood 
to admit, for we have struggled manfully we believe, that we 
have been under, and under badly—nearly all the time in 
fact. 

There may be a great deal of poetry about the life of a 
medical editor, but at best it is thin diet for a vigorous di- 
gestion. The position may be coupled with glory and re- 
nown, but these are of doubtful worth except for the embel- 
lishment of obituaries, and we have no present ambition to 
soon become a subject for one of these productions, though it 
be prepared by an expert. No; we prefer rather to worry 
along upon this mundane sphere awhile yet, though we must 
taste some of the bitter with the sweet, than form acquaint- 
ance with strange ethereal companions, even if they be of 
feminine mould and supplied with wings and golden harps. 

But of this there is little fear. Death loves ashining mark, 


and either because the names of medical editors are exempt 


from this category of luminosities, or their iniatory experiences. 
are toughened in their tendencies, they usually pass through 
long lives of usefulness, drift down into the sear and yellow 
leaf, and finally thence to euthanasia. | 

And now to each of our readers who contemplate a vent- 
ure into the field of medical journalism—and we doubt not. 
their name is legion—we have a word of advice to offer. If 
you possess enough of the filthy lucre to pay the printer, or can 
find a voucher, by all means wade in. You may have to 
write your own original communications as well as editorials - 
for a couple of years or so, but you will find it real fun. 
Any one with the massive intellect supposed to be possessed 
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by the average medical editor can do this as a matter of pas- 
time mornings before breakfast. You may have to mail your 
journal gratuitously in order that it circulate, and endure 
the growlings of your readers because it is not better; you 
may succeed in sinking several hundred dollars in time, but 
persevere, you will be richly rewarded in the end. The 
world will at length become cognizant of the lofty character 
of your great genius, and you will accumulate a valuable 
experience, eventually, worth probably several thousand dol- 
lars. Then after you have spun out life’s web and been 
safely put aside, some rival editor who feels relieved that you 
are out of the way will pen a glowing tribute to your mem- | 
ory—not so much for its perpetuation, likely, as to improve 
the opportunity of demonstrating his own aptitude to the 
public. But it will be your gain for all a live editor is al- 
ways considered inferior to a dead one. 

But we wander. To return, throwing aside all levity, and 
considering that our success in medical journalism, if it be at 
all, must be in the future, can it be wondered at that we 


close the present volume, saying, withont regret, ‘Good-bye 
old year” ? 


Faradism in Disease.—For the proper employment of 
faradism in medical practice some points having reference 
to the convenience and comfort of both patient and physi- 
cian require attention, and though it might seem that men- 
tion of these matters was uncalled for, we design these arti- 
cles for the complete novice, and consider completeness of 
detail their chief recommendation. 

If the patient be treated at home, everything requisite 
may there be provided, but if at the office, the physician 
should see that a room which can be warmed to a tempera- 
ture of from 76 to 80 degrees, and that temperature main- 
. tained during the seance, or period of treatment, is pro- 
vided. If only a tonic treatment is to be given, it will not 
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then be particular, so the temperature is comfortable, but if 
it be necessary for the patient to remove the clothing, it is 
essential that provision be made against taking cold, for 
the reason, if no other, that many people, through ignorance 
or the bias imparted by others, are apt to ascribe all un- 
pleasant states during a course of treatment to the elec- 
tricity, and if they desert it before receiving benefit it is 
liable to be published as an agent to be avoided, if the phy- 
sician himself escape censure. It should also be observed 
that the water in which the sponges are moistened is 
pleasantly warm, and the sponges should be wrung out 
often, so that they do not become cold and impart a sensa- 
tion of chilliness. 

Parts of the trunk, shoulders, hips, and lower extremities 
often require the direct application of one of the electrodes. 
Male patients will not object to the contact of the sponge to 
the skin, but ladies will object to exposure, and. provision 
must be made for this objection. A number of loose-fitting 
wrappers of some thin cotton fabric (calico) should be at 


hand, so that a dry, clean one can be had at call. This 


the patient may don after removing all her clothing, and 
the application may be made outside it, as when moistened 
it becomes a conductor, and any part can be stroked with 
the electrode without exposure. If thé physician have an | 
extensive practice, a female attendant should be employed 
to assist such cases in attiring for treatment, and in drying 
and dressing afterward. 

The direction in which the sponge is drawn backward 
and forward over affected parts is a matter of consequence, 
and it should be moved so as to include the entire surface 
over affected regions several times during a seance. Very 
sensitive muscles which have been the seat of acute pain 
for some time, if made to contract under the faradic cur- 
rent, become extremely painful, and in such cases not only 
the positive electrode should be applied, but the sponge, 
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when moved, should follow the course of the fibers of the 
affected muscles. On the other hand, muscles tending to 
paralysis, or that have become the seat of chronic rheuma- 
tism, when not sensitive, are best influenced by drawing 
the electrode across the course of their fibers. To simplify 


it we may say to soothe a muscle, or to treat it causing» 


the least contraction, draw the sponge lengthwise; to stimu- 
late it or excite its action, draw it crosswise. 


Scarlet Fever in Horses; Its Relation to the Disease 
‘In Man.—In 1834 Dr. Percival, a celebrated veterinary 


surgeon of London, advanced the idea that scarlet fever 


criginated in horses and was afterward communicated from 
them to man. This opinion was founded upon an extended 
observation while serving in the army, and upon the facts 
afforded by the previous history of the disease, dating back 
more than three hundred years. 

Scarlet fever in the horse was described as early as 1514, 
while no account was made of it as affecting the human 
family until 1610. Between these two dates, however, there 
is said to be an unbroken chain of evidence of the exist- 
ence of scarlet fever in the horse coexistent with the same 
disease in man at divers times. 

_ In 1514 a disease somewhat resembling measles, but more 
like scarlatina, invaded the flocks of domestic animals in 
Europe, affecting horses with special severity, and simul- 
taneously similar outbreaks occurred among the human 


population. In 1610, in 1618, in 1640, in 1712, in 1721, in 


1727, and so on down to the present time, at periods of a 
few intervening years, this experience has been repeated. 
Some of the eminent veterinary surgeons of recent time 
impute the origin of this malady to spontaneous generation 
as the result of filth about the stables. The Academy of 
Medicine, the County Medical Society, and the Pathological 
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Society of New York each has a committee appointed to 
investigate the subject, and Dr. J. C. Peters is Chairman of 
each of these committees. He has recently been looking up 
the matter in the stables of that city, and expresses an 
opinion in conformance with the views already stated. 

It is also asserted that experimentation is proving that 
equine scarlatina virus employed to inoculate children 
serves as a prophylactic to that disease in severe form, and 
promises to become as valuable a sanitary measure as the 
discovery of Jenner in small-pox. Dr. Williams, of Edin- 
burgh, some time ago sent some equine virus to Dr. Stickler, 
of Orange, New Jersey. Dr. Stickler inoculated twelve 
children, who were afterwards exposed to scarlatina and did 


not take it. 

“He has since inoculated two young colts and reproduced 
the disease among them. He failed with a calf, showing 
that the horses were more susceptible of the disease. 
Another set of children were inoculated, all of whom were 
living in the same room where a case of scarlet fever had 
broken out. Some who had been exposed before the inocu- © 
lation took the disease, but the majority escaped. There 
was only one case that looked like failure.” 


Should these experiments when carried out to greater ex- 
tent corroborate what now appears to be the case, the fact 
of the preventive influence of equine inoculation will prove 
a God-send to the children of the future, in warding off 
those fearful epidemics which have devastated so many 
homes and humbled the pride of many an over-confident 
physician. 


— 


Rhus Toxecodendron Poisoning.— We have had a recent 
experience with a member of our family which convinces us 
that, of the numerous specifics for rhus tox. dermatitis, the 
most of them are very liable to failure. The facts are that 
the majority of cases of rhus poisoning are simple and easily 
handled, but occasionally a case is obstinate and untractable ~ 
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to an extreme degree. It is something of a mystery why 
such a profound disturbance should be induced by so simple 
an agency. Some have an idiosyncrasy that makes them 
susceptible, while others are proof against its noxious influ- 
ences. Why the eruption should extend over the body where 
the plant has not been in contact is not clear. In very 
chronic cases it is probable that a depraved systemic condi- 
tions with a tendency to other dermoid affections favor its 
continuance. It is said, how true it is we do not know, that 
there are those who will become poisoned without coming in 
contact with the poison oak. 

In the case above referred to, the face and fingers were first 
affected, but afterwards it covered nearly the entire body. 
The itching and smarting were intense, so much so as to pre- 
vent sleep. Every doctor's specific in the community was 
given a fair trial. Rhus tox. was given internally both in 
large and small doses. Solutions of acetate of lead, lobelia, 
hydrate of chloral, grindelia, sulphite of soda, tincture chlo- 
ride of iron, etc., etc., were used, mostly with the effect of 
irritating the parts. In the midst of our discouragement we 


were led to try a steam-bath of the old fashioned Thompso- 


nian sort, which relieved immediately, and in a few days 
cured the affection. | 

From all this we might be taught a lesson that in skin 
diseases we should not neglect such agencies. The systemic 
effect of these sweats is profound, and the skin in particular 
is greatly influenced. It used to be conceded that a Thomp- 
sonian treatment, consisting of emetics, steam-baths, etc., 
would cure almost anything, and there was more truth in the 
belief than many to-day like toown. There is a disposition 
nowadays, while in search of nice medicaments, to forget the 
reliable agencies of which our forefathers made such good 
use. 
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The Perplexities of Science.—One fine morning not a 
thousand years ago, a gentleman entered a drug store in 
Boston, and, handing a prescription to the apothecary, re- 
quested him to fill it. The druggist glanced over it, hesi- 
tated,examined it with greater care, pondered a moment 
when the following occurred: _ 

Syr. Scillae, 3ss 

Tinct. ejusdem, 31 | 
And said, “ We have all the ingredients but one. Lacking 
that, however, we cannot fill it. We have no tincture of 
ejusdem.” 

Passing to the next drug store, a couple of squares away, 
he entered and presented the prescription to another apothe- 
cary, who studied it awhile and said: “I can do nothing for 
you. The tincture of ejusdem is something beyond my 
knowledge. I doubt if any one ever heard of such a 
medicine.” 

Thus one after another, half a dozen or more druggists, 
decided either that there was no such medicine or else that 
they did not keep it in stock. 

Finally the stand of an old physician who had retired 
from practice and was then dispensing drugs, was reached, 
and he was offered the prescription. Without ado or re- 
mark he quietly proceeded to measure out the ingredients. 

“What!” exclaimed the gentleman, “Have you tincture 
of ejusdem? [ had almost concluded it could not be found, 
for I have been to fifty shops, more or less, and not one of 
them had it. Some even declared there was no such agent 
in existence.” | 


“The recipe,’ replied the doctor, “calls for half an ounce 
of the syrup of squills and an ounce of the tincture of the 


same.” 

“Then why didn’t he write tincture of the same, in- 
stead of that stupid ejusdem?” said the gentleman. ‘Here 
I have walked from home a mile and a half, and shall have 
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to return the ‘ejusdem’ distance, because the doctor didn’t 
write plain English.” 


|. 

From Montana.—Our old friend, Dr. O. B. Whitford, 
Mayor of Butte, Montana, writes us that his city has had her 
share of sickness and deaths the past year. He says that 
under allopathic treatment the pneumonia and typhoid cases 
have nearly all died, and that he has been gratified by being 
able to manage his cases successfully with the following 


formula—one the doctor has used for many years as an altera- 
tive and antisyphilitic:— 


K Potass. iodid., 5 
Aqua, 311 
Fld. ext., lappa maj., 311Ss 
Fld. ext., podophyllum, 
Syvr. aurantium ad. qs. Zviij Mix 


Sig.—Teaspoonful every four hours. 

The podophyl'u m is to be varied according to the state of 
the bowels. Decrease the dose as the fever abates. This, to- 
gether with proper bathing and other h ly gienic surroundings 
constituted his treatment. 

That this kind of treatment should benefit a typhoid pa- 
tient will astonish many a doctor, no doubt, particularly 
those who never treated mountain fevers. It is to be noted 
that the treatment of diseases at extreme altitudes is very 
different from those of other ojalites In these cases there 
is an almost entire arrest of glandular action, and the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and alimentary canal is extremely 
jnactive. The fevers are very adynamic in their character, 
so much so that depressants are not borne at all. The action 
of the special sedatives in small doses is imperceptible, and in 
large ones rapilly depressing. It seems the only hope, in 
these cases, to arouse the secretions, and the question only re- 
mains how to accomplish this in the best manner. 
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| 


Dr. Whitford has spent nearly all of his professional life 
(thirty years) in the altitude of the Rocky Mountains, 
and has a success in the treatment of cases peculiar to them 
second to none. His means may seem unscientific or irrational 
to some whose experience has been limited, or whose therapeu- 
tical knowledge is narrowed by pet dogma or theory. The 
fact that he is successful is sufficient. 


Medical Colleges.—It is well that we say something about 
collegerequirements. We, the California Medical College, re- 
quire eighteen months of attendance. Our winter term is 
six months and the summer term three months, making a 
college year of nine months. The greater part of ‘our stu- 
dents attend only the winter term, and in this way it takes 
three years for.them to graduate. Otherwise, when they at- 
tend continuously for two years our requirements will be 
filled. We pay but little attention to previous reading, as, in 
the majority of instances, this is an imaginary affair and con- 


sists of studying chemistry and physiology in school, or read- 


ing works on domestic medicine. Applicants who demon- 
strate by their knowledge of medicine that they have legiti-. 
mately studied it may have an allowance made. We also 


have a standard of requirements of the common English 


branches. 

We are not attempting to make, in a monetary sense, out 
of our college, but have a hope that it may be conducted in a 
manner to do credit to us and the cause of eclecticism on the 
coast. Weare trying to educate our students as thoroughly 
as the best colleges in the country, and in the effort to main- 
tain this standard we sustain some losses. Quite a number 
of students have gone East to graduate becaise they could do 
so one year sooner there than here. We donot wish to be 


understood as complaining of the loss we have sustained by stu- 


dents going elsewhere in order that they may graduate more 
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easily than here. We can afford the loss of all such. If we 
have but a dozen students, we wish that they may have an 
- opportunity to acquire all the knowledge of medicine of which 


they are capabl«. There is a time coming when the Board ~ 


of Examiners of the State of California will refuse to grant 
licenses on diplomas which are so readily acquired, and as a 
consequence these individuals who are so desirous of Eastern 
honors can live there toenjoy them. The Board in California 
will assert its prerogative and refuse to license any individual, 
regardless from whose college he has graduated, if he has 
failed to fulfill the requirements of said college. This isa 
part of the California Medical law that the applicant shall 


have complied with all the requirements of the institution 
from which he has graduated. 


Our College.—The class is filling up with intelligent 
young men who have come to get a medical education. We 
feel that we are gaining a reputation as an educational in- 
stitution. Those who need diplomas and want to acquire 
them easily go elsewhere. ‘There are but few medical colleges 
in the United States that have higher requirements than ours, 
and we intend to keep up with the age in this respect. A 
medical education that is acquired easily and cheaply is not 
appreciated, and the possessor of the diploma from an institu- 


tion easy in its virtue is likely to do little honor to his Alma 
Mater. 


Food for Babes.—The bottle-fed infant in our large cities 
is exposed to much peril on account of the inferior quality of 
the milk often consumed. Cows fed from still-slops and the ref- 
use of breweries, as is many times the case with city supply- 
ing dairies, cannot afford healthy milk. 


With reference to this fact a New York paper remarks as 
follows:— | 


It may not be generally known that the milk from along 
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the line of the Harlem Road is, with few exceptions, so much 
rank poison for babies and little children to drink. It is the 
product of cows fed on the vile refuse of the lager-beer 
breweries, which the Westchester County farmers purchase to 
give to their cows. 


Every afternoon car loads of this stuff may be seen loading 
at the depot at Forty-eighth Street and Fourth Avenue, and 
the men engaged in the work say that the steam and noxious 
vapors arising from the stuff, hot from the mash, fairly over- 
power them. In this condition it is put on board the cars 
and shipped to the farmers, who take their time in carting it 
from the stations. It soon sours in the hot sun and becomes 
fairly active with maggots, giving off a sickening stench. 
Some of the farmers feed it to their animals the year through ; 
others only use it during the winter months when the past- 
urage gives out. For the latter purpose it is packed into 
pits dug in the ground, salted, and covered with earth to 
keep the air out. The portions around the edges of the pit 
become green and moldy in spite of everything the farmers 
can do to prevent it, and they admit that it is highly danger- 
ous in that condition. 


At first the cows will not touch it, but they are fairly 
starved into eating it, and after a while acquire a sort of 
morbid liking for it on account of the alcohol which it con- 
tains, and which is developed by the fermentation of the mass. 
The milk from such cows passes the lactometer test, and 
therefore sells freely in New York. Its richness, however, is 
due to the presence of diseased particles, which, imbibed by the © 
child, produce cholera-morbus, diarrheal complaints, and oft- 
times death. 


The milk of healthy cows fed upon wholesome food may — 
answer a fair purpose when infants are vigorous, provided 
pains be taken to adapt it as nearly as possible to their needs; 
but when there is a chance that the lacteal fluid be derived 
from a bovine fed upon unhealthy slops, some standard article 
of infants’ food, like Horlick’s, for instance, should always re- 
ceive the preference. vis 
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Formative Force and Its Relation to Therapeutics.— 
Naturalists assert that the hydra when hacked into minute 
sections will produce as many perfect individuals as are 
represented by the number of pieces into which it has been di- 
vided, each becoming moulded, through processes of growth, 
into the shape of the parent body. The ray of a starfish 
when broken off is not long afterward replaced by a new 
member, which grows out to supply the deficiency and per- 
form the functions of its predecessor. The claw of the lob- 
ster is readily moulded on to replace the loss, when by any 
means this has occurred, though the new member may not 
quite attain the size of the former one. The cysticercus, 
when transferred to the alimentary canaland supplied with 
nourishment, generates by budding the joints of the tape- 
worm. The tadpole sends out pedal extremities, and devel- 
ops lungs, converting it into an entirely different animal. 

These may be regarded as isolated instances of the opera- 
tion of a principle which pervades all animate nature, im- 
pelling the-forces of jife into certain channels—guiding the 
processes of organic development into determinate forms, 
and prompting them to take on the shapes, functions, and 
peculiarities of their progenitors. The constancy of this law 
is the guaranty of immunity from a chaos of indefinite forms, 
and it is no less the principle which enables the physician to 
establish his reputation as a healer of men. In the human 
family the principle is not represented by a reproduction of 
lost members, or an evolution into higher forms, unless we 
refer to the period of intra-uterine existence; but if it does | 
not prompt to the sending out of nutritive material into 
new members when old ones are removed, it is a potent fac- 
tor in the healing of the breach of continuity thereby sus- 
tained, and in the building up of the cicitricial tissue to a 
standard approaching equality with contiguous structures. 

Formative force is not confined to the guidance of unfold- 
ing processes or the repair of mechanical injuries; it is a 
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constant factor in the life of the individual, presiding over 
that adherence to normal structure which affords normal 


function, not simply dwelling as a general principle in the 
organism, but supplying individual parts with an inherent 
resistant force which constantly prompts them to turn in 
the direction of normal life whenever their equilibrium has 
been disturbed. 

The ramifications of the great sympathetic accompany 
the blood-vessels throughout their course, and doubtless — 
serve aS important prompters in the regulation of the cap- 
illary circulation, but there is no reason to believe that they 
preside over those mysterious elaborations by which dead is 
converted into living tissue, or by which effete material is 
cast off. Chemical influences may account for some of 
these changes, but others must depend upon a more occult 
power. Evidently there exists in all animal tissues an in- 


herent principle, a plastic power or formative force, which 


presides over the interstitial changes constantly taking 
place. Impair this and disease results. Impair it beyond 
complete restoration and the organism must finally cease to 
exist, or, if confined to a part not necessary to the life of the 
whole, it at least must perish. 

Recognition of these facts led, in time agone, to a revolu- 
tion in the practice of medicine. The old theory that disease 
was a baleful) entity to be driven by sheer force from the 
organism, gave way to the belief that means best adapted 
to the support of the natural powers were more properly the 
correct ones. But unfortunately this was viewed more in 
the light of a general principle than as a rule for close in- 
spection and practice. ‘Sustain the vital forces” became 
the motto, but empiricism still marked the practice of its 
advocates. The devitalizing influence of heroic doses was 
oftener calculated to depress the vital forces than to sustain 
them. The practice of medicine on general principles, and 
these often vague and undefined, still held the sway in lieu 
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of a careful individualizing of drug action, and prescribing 
with the object of tissue-affinity in mind. 
The school of Hahnemann, though founded upon an un- 
stable dogma, led, through the practice of provings, to the 
observation of the influence of certain drugs upon particu- 
lar regions of the body. Empiricism also blundered into an 
occasional item in this direction. The affinity of quite a 
number of drugs for special parts and tissues of the body is 
now well known. How can we rationally adapt this — 
knowledge to the cure of disease ? | 
Let us first recognize the principle of affinity existing 
between certain drugs and special tissues. ‘T'his is so pro- 
nounced in some instances that there is no mistaking it. : 
The most skeptical therapeutist will not deny the affinity 
possessed by cantharides for the genito-urinary system, by 
digitalis for the heart, or by aloes for the rectum. In the 
light of later observations numerous other instances of affin- 
ity might be named which are not so generally acknowl- 
edged. Experimentation on animals has shown how vari- \ 
ous drugs invariably gravitate to different parts of the vis- : | 


cera of the trunk, each unerringly seeking its affinity. 
It is an established fact that iris, in large doses, possesses the 
_ power of inducing not only irritation but true inflammation i i 
of che panereas, and that the influence of podophyllin upon 
the liver is little less marked, thus proving that these agents — 
must possess an affinity for these respective organs, as they 
must be reached through the circulation; that the influence 
is not of a topical nature, as might be argued in case of 
agents affecting certain parts of the alimentary tract when 
swallowed. 

The lessons taught by these facts are twofold. Inculeat- 
ing first the doctrine of the selective affinity of drugs, it 
teaches that the injudicious use, even of common vegetable 
agents, may do a great amount of harm; that, in order to 
safely employ such agents, the smallest dose capable of 
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kindly impressing the part is the largest one that ought to: 
be ventured, if we hold the future welfare of our patient at 
heart. The formative force of a part may be seriously em- 
barrassed, or even destroyed, by the overpowering influence 
of an agent which, in appropriate quantity, will gently en- 
courage recuperative energies. Accordingly, overdoses of 
digitalie may act so powerfully upon the tissues of the heart 
as to suspend its. action, while in proper quantities it pro- 


- motes normal action and aids in re-establishing regularity of 


rythm. Cantharides in overdoses produce inflammation of 


the genito-urinary system attended by urgent vesical te- 


nesmus, hematuria, and other evidences of inflammatory 
action in that region, when in medicinal ones it often 
soothes irritable states and relieves urgency of call to mic- 
turate; not because it possesses bland and soothing proper- 
ties in itself, but because, through a gently stimulating in- 
fluence, if thus we may denominate it, it augments the form- 
ative forces of the affected part. However, the rule that 
drugs which possess an affinity for certain parts are liable 
to affect them unpleasantly in large doses, is not without 


exceptions, and here is where the law of Hahnemann finds - 
of its. great objections. Some agents, inert, 


or not active, so far as their physiological influence goes, 
manifest a decided selective affinity, and may be adminis- 


tered in diseases with as positive effect as more active ones— 


instance, calcarea carbonica, hamamelis. 

Disease is simply the manifestation of abnormal functions 
in varying conditions. Formative force is impaired from 
various causes. Remove the cause, if possible, and improve 
the plastic power of the diseased part, and little more can be 
done to restore normal function outside of hygienic regimen. 
It is doubtful that functional disease can exist without 
structural lesion, even though there be no change apprecia- 
ble to the human senses or to the closest of histological re- 
search. The relations sustained by the cellular structure of 
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an .baormally acting part are not yet so well understood 
th vt we can afford to assert that structure is perfect when 
function is faulty. 

The affinity of a drug once known, the quality of its indi- 
vidual action will demand attention, for drugs, like men, 
have their individual characteristics, by which each one dif- 
fers from all others. Studying these we may still gain 
new light in the realm of thitenou tion and find increased 
worth | in many familiar agents. 


If drugs could be more “carefully studied with regard to 


their selective affinities, and the average dose requisite to the 
encouragement of the formative force in the parts respec- 
tively influenced, medicine would be much further advanced 
upon the road to success. Combine with this such. ability 


in diagnosis as shall enable the physician to readily detect 


the point of lesion, then call it what you will, call it specific 
medication, call it homeopathy, call it regular medicine, or 
call it eclecticism, and you possess the elements of successful 
therapeutics in a large range of cases of disease. 


Death of Dr. J. Marion Sims.—One of the great- 
est gynecologists the world has ever known has recently 
been counted among the departed. Dr. J. Marion Sims 
died of cardiac difficulty, Nov. 13th ult., at his residence at 
267 Madison Avenue, New York, just on the eve of his 
departuro to Italy, where h» has been in the habit of spend- 
ing his winters since 1880. His death was sudden, he 
being i in attendance upon patients only the day before. It 
is said that Dr. Sims was noted for his liberal views, and 
that the petty observances of the regular code were dis- 
tasteful to him, and often received ‘condemnation at his 


hans. To him gynecological surgery owes many advanced 
ideas. 


Journals Keceived.— Teallth and Home a monthly journal 
devoted to domestic, medicine, literature, science, and art, by 


W. H. Hale, M.D. This is a very readable, and attractive — 


paper, and is designed for the laity. Dr. Hale is an eclectic 
physician and will not neglect to say a word for the cause 
when opportunity offers. Get your neighbor to subscribe. 
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MISCELLANY. 


How to KEEP youR HYPODERMIC SYRINGE IN CONDI- 
TION.— Use the upper two-thirds of a common rubber tip, 
such as is found on a medicine dropper, over the lower end 
of your syringe. If care be taken that a little of the fluid 
be left in the syringe each time, the packing will always be 


moist. 


JoHN M. Foster, M. D.,in the New York Medical Times’ 
says there is a stir being created in Germany regarding the 
new anesthetic nitrous oxide combined with oxygen. It can 
be used a greater length of time than the nitrous omide without 
the ill effects which follow the use of this gas. It is claimed 
that it will supersede the use of chloroform and ether. 


NUMBER three of the quarterly, the American Psycholog- 
ical Journal comes to ns in its usual attractive form. The 
object of this magazine is the advocacy of the prevention and 
protection of the insane. The rights of the insane to humane 
treatment, and the non-restraint system of treatment is ‘also 
advocated. A number of authors ascribe alcohol as one of — 
the principal, if not the principal cause of insanity. This is 
a subject of which the practitioner knows too little. In this - 
age of nervous disorders, when mental aberration is so common 
a malady, the immediate cause and the symptoms of the in-, 
cipient stages should be well understood. It is supposable 
that a great portion of humanity, in its-present civilized state, 
is in a variable degree suffering from alienation of mind, 
and it only requires the exciting cause to develop condi- 
tions requiring restraint. It is cu-tomary to consider | insane, _ 
only those who are irrational, in a degree requiring phys- 
ical restraint. The question of responsibility in cases of 
criminal acts is becoming one ot grave importance. The 
plea of insanity is very common, and no doubt many -:s- 
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cape justice who are morally guilty, yet it is equally 
rational to suppose that as many may suffer the penalties of 
the law who are guided by impulses utterly beyond the con- 
trol of their will. These are matters which may appear in 
our courts at any time, and the physicians are looked to for a 
decision in them. Timely advice to those who are on the 
verge of active insanity may save them in many instances, 
as, hy a change in their mode of life, leaving off its excite- 


ments and cares, their mental equilibrium may be maintained. 


AND now the Medical Times, Chicago, has got it. It was 
to have been hoped that this worthy paper would have es- 
caped the contagion. We refer to the article that has been 
going the rounds of the medical press on the ‘“‘Treatment of 
Nocturnal Earache in Children.” It must be a year, and 
perhaps longer, since some hair-brained lunatic started this 
story about sulphate of atropia curing nocturnal earache in 
children. We did what we could in our feeble way to arrest 
the spread of this story, Knowing it to be a base falsehood, 


and now, at this late date, to think that brother Davis should 


join the ranks to carry forward this wonderful piece of news 
almost breaks our heart. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By Edmund A. Parks, M. 


D., F. R. 8., with an appendix giving the American practice in mat- 


ters relating to Hygiene. Prepared by Frederick N. Owen, Civil and 
Sanitary Engineer. By Wm. Wood & Co., N. Y. 


This is the September number of Wood’s Medical Library. 
This book differs from most publications on this subject, in 
that it furnishes definite statistics, the result of scientific ob- 
servations tabulated and convenient for ready reference. It 

is intended evidently for the guidance of the physician, and 


is free from the gush and preaching so common to works on 
this subject. 
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THE PHYSICIAN HIMSELF AND WHAT HE SHOULD ADD TO 
HIS SCIENTIFIC ACQUIREMENTS. By Doctor Cathell. 


Allow us again to call the attention of the reader to this 
valuable work. It may be read with interest and profit by 
any physician. Not that everything the doctor says is 
exactly correct, but his suggestions will incline to thought on 
the subject which is likely to lead to improvement. He is 
“awfully” hard on us irregulars, and says, regardless of our 
acquirements, we should be denied the beneficent influence of 
the ‘consultation of a regular. We would say to the doctor 
that it is best as he has it, and we are truly glad that we are 
spared the ordeal of having such consultation. We have 
nothing to gain by such a custom. 

He says eclectics are sponges, and absorb, in the medical 
world, everything within reach. Weare happy for the com- 
pliment. The doctor, we suppose, has no objection to having 
. eclectics read his book and absorb some of his wisdom. If 
nut, we will advise them all to buy it. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. ByR. A. 
Witthaus, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in 
the University of Buffalo; Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in 
the University of Vermont; Professor of Physiological Chemistry in 
the University of the city of New York; Chemist to the city of Buffalo; 
Member of the Ghemical Societies of Paris and Berlin; Member of the 
American Chemical Society; Fellow of the American Academy of — 
Medicine, etc., New York. Wm. Wood & Co., 1883. Pp. 370, octavo. 


_ From the perusal of this book we are constrained to the — 
belief that there is an immense advance in the science of 
chemistry, and the methods of teaching it, since our student | 
days. This volume is undoubtedly one of the best arranged 
manuals for the medical student published, and, in fact, is as 
well suited to the wants of the practitioner of medicine, should 
he wish to investigate this subject. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first treating of 
the principles of chemical science, and so much of chemical 
physics as is absolutely necessary; the second part with a 
special chemistry according to a new method. The third 
part is devoted briefly to operations and manipulations. | 
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COLLECTIVE INVESTIGATION OF DIPHTHERIA.. Published by 
George S. Davis, medical publisher, Detroit, Michigan. 


In this pamphlet of 120 pages, there are 110 articles on the 
subject of diphtheria. Some are scientific and some other- 
wise, and the latter are in the preponderance. Opinions are as 
diversified as the colors of the rainbow. Ifthe medical student 
should read this pamphlet, he would certainly become a skep- 
tic and leave the profession in disgust. Any man who writes 
a treatment for diphtheria, writes himself an ass, and almost 
as much might be said of one who writes of its symptoms or 
pathology. The local manifestation in the throat is the only 
thing in common, while the systemic condition may be as 
variable as the different authors would have you believe. 
The degrees of severity, too, in different localities, and during 
different epidemics, are of all gradations. We have heard 
physicians assert that they had cured hundreds of cases with- 
out a single loss, and they actually thought themselves a 
specific for the disease. Such assertions only show the inex- 
«perience and short-sightedness on the part of the one making 

them. We think it eminently proper to study diphtheria from 
an etiological or pathological stand-point, as much good may 
in this way come in the way of prevention and cure; but of 
much more importance is the empirical treatment by symp- 
toms. Perhaps the action of many of these remedies 
which are found curative in this disease, used in this way, 
can be accounted for upon rational grounds, but the physio- 
logical action of the drug will oftener guide in a conjecture 
as to the pathological condition, than that the supposed 
pathological condition should be a guide for the administra- 
tion of the drug. There are certain conditions of the blood 


and nervous system supposed to accompany each epidemic of . 


diphtheria (and this may be said of any epidemic) that calls 
for a certain influence to antagonize it—call it specific or 
epidemic remedy or the keynote, as the homeopath has it, or 
what you please. It is certain that without this empirical 
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knowledge we would be badly off for a successful treatment 
of this disease. If we were to write a treatise or monogram on 
diphtheria it would be very short, and about as follows: There 
is an affection which occurs endemically and epidemically, and 
is called diphtheria, from the fact that, in most cases, it is 
characterized by a membrane forming on, or in the mucous 
membrane of the upper respiratory passages. The. systemic 
conditions (as well as the local) are variable, so much so that 
there is no universal treatment. Some epidemics are of a 
mild form, and few deaths, if any, will occur under favorable 


< hygienic conditions, while others are very fatal, death often 


occurring in a few hours from the onset of the disease. The 
treatment must be selected from the symptoms, and not from 
the name of the disease. In mild epidemics such remedies as 


aconite, phytolacca, veratrum, babtisia, with some antiseptic 


salt, is often indicated, while in very severe ones resort will 
frequently need to be had to a lobelia emetic in first stage (and 
there is, when needed, an urgent symptom calling for it) with 


the vigorous and discrete use of hot baths. The milder agen-" 


cies may be indicated later on. Quinine or whisky may be 
sovereign remedies in some cases. In fact if the EA Pra 
can forget the name and intelligently treat the case otherwise, 
he will be the most successful. 

‘We would say in conclusion that this pamphlet furnishes 


much that is of interest and use to any intelligent practi- 


tioner who may feel the need of more knowledge on this 
subject. 


LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON’S PHYSICIAN ’'S VISITING LIST FOR 
1884, 


This is certainly a perfect visiting list and somethin g of 


which every practicing physician should be the possessor. 
For sale by Bancroft & Co., San Francisco Cal. 


- GUIDE TO MRD ICAL STUDENTS IN EUROPE. By Henry Horn, M. 


D. Wm. Wood & Co., N. Y. 


This is a neat looking volume of 148 pages, and is for 


sale on this coast by Bancroft '& Co., San Francisco. « 
- To any of our physicians who may be contemplating a 

trip tu the Orient, this work would, undoubtedly, be of espe- 
cial value. 
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